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artiste: “He started at the top and just stayed there”. That semming up 

applies to Kamala whose dancing career has spanned five decades. 
Through them all she has been seen as a superstar of Bharatanatyam, a 
legend in her own time. 

It was in 1939, as an endearing child of five, as a ‘baby’, that Kamala had 
burst in on the dance scene, to be hailed immediately as a prodigy. Dancing 
in the company of senior Kathak artistes of the day, like Auzurie and 
Sadhana Bose, she stole the thunder. : 

A souvenir brought out subsequently displays Baby Kamala in a range of 
alluring costumes. She is Krishna, playing the flute, or Radha shyly holding 
the edge of the ghunghat, or a royal princess sporting a crown, or a snake 
charmer stooping to play on the magudi, or a Marwari maiden swirling her 
skirts. The text in the brochure announces her as the “Celebrated Dancing 
Star”, “the Ranjit Film Star”. ; ‘as 

The short journey to stardom began on 16 June 1934 in Mayuram og 
culturally fertile banks of the Kaveri where Kamala was born as the - 
child of Rajam and Ramamurthy Iyer. Soon after her birth the family 
aaa to Bombay where Ramamurthy Iyer took up a job with Sassoon 

ills. ; 

Rajam, the only sister among four brothers, was a woman passionately 
interested in music and dance. She had undergone training in music erie 
fond of singing the numbers popularized by KB. sang ian 3 : 
well-known singing star of the Tamil theatre. But it was cance 
enthralled her. ‘ 

Rajam made frequent visits to her uncle’s house in nearby pemsee pa 
watch the dance classes conducted by Pandanallur Meenakshisun 


I t was once said of a musical prodigy who became a famous performing 
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Pillai, a great teacher of Bharatanatyam belonging to the Tanjavur 
tradition. Denied an opportunity to learn the art herself by reason of social 
taboos, she cherished the hope that her daughter should learn it. In the 
event, it was fortunately not another instance of an overambitious mother 
pushing an unwilling daughter into an unwanted career. The toddler 
revealed an avid interest in music and dance and, as Rajam recalls, even at 
the age of three she would spontaneously break into a dance whenever 
recorded music was played. 

Bombay in the ’30s offered opportunities to learn Kathak rather than 
Bharatanatyam. And the three-and-a-half-year-old Kamala was taught 
successively by Sunder Prasad, Lacchu Maharaj and Shambhu Maharaj. 
Lessons in Hindustani classical vocal music from Narayan Rao Vyas formed 
part of her curriculum. 

It was not long before Kamala was spotted by Bombay filmdom. 
Chandulal Shah, the proprietor of Central Studios. entered into a contract 
with the parents whereby Kamala was to receive a montlly salary for the 
next four years for dancing in all the films produced by him during the 
period. 

The first encounter with the silver screen was a resounding success. And 
Kamala was to have one of the longest careers in films as a dancer. Initially 
the child had a few dance sequences alone in each film. Thereafter she was 
given small roles centred around a dancing character. Kanchan, Shadi, and 
Arman were some of her early films. Kismat produced by Bombay Talkies 
and Ram Rajya produced by Vijay Bhat spread her fame to all nooks and 
corners of India. She remembers vividly her dancing for the song ‘O rani, 
maharani’ in front of Sita in the Ramayana film. 

Kamala’s entry into films became inevitable in another way too. Her 
father quit his job at Sassoon Mills and she became the earning member ofa 
large joint family. At this time, Rajam’s father Kuppuswamy lyer had 
retired as physical training instructor at a Mayuram school and relocated in 
Bombay with his wife and four sons to stay near his only daughter. Also his 
eldest son Kittu had married Rajam’s sister-in-law, thereby making the 
family ties closer. 

It is the common lot of prodigies to become bread-winners for their 
families and the woeful tale of prodigies thrust into this role being robbed of 
their precious childhood has been the same the world over. But there is no 
trace of regret or self-pity when Kamala states in a matter-of-fact tone: 
“There were a lot of problems in my family. I was the earning member. 
And so I was anxious to make a name for myself and earn enough money to 
maintain my family.” Strangely enough, she does not regret missing the 
little joys of an average child. As a matter of fact, she relishes the memory 





Kamala the child star. 
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of those dance-filled days, the hectic schedule and the adulation that 
shadowed her everywhere. Her school-mates clustered around her whenev- 
er she found time to attend classes. Constantly they begged her to dance for 
them. And the teachers were only too eager to have the little star perform 
for them exclusively. All this was heady experience. But it could not last 
long. The demands made on her time by her stage and film commitments 
left no choice but to drop out of school. She was coached at home in the 
languages and other subjects by tutors. And she was happy to be able to 
dance as long as she pleased. 

When she was not dancing herself, she loved to watch others dance. “I 
have seen Bala [T. Balasaraswati] dance from the time I was a child”, she 
says, and adds: “‘I liked her dance very much. But what impressed me very 
much was Ram Gopal’s dance [especially a dance called Golden Garuda]. 
His presentation of it was very good. I liked it very much even at that young 
age. It had very good movements.” 

Another dancer she recalls is Bhaskar Roy Choudhury (now living in the 
U.S.). His Surya or sun dance, she remembers, had winding movements, 
some of which were reflected later in her own famous snake dance. 

Rukmini Devi was already past her prime when Kamala saw her perform. 
She has a memory of Rukmini Devi's cousin Radha (Bumnier) to have been 
a sweet-looking young girl, dancing beautifully. 

Kamala had started giving Kathak recitals at the age of three and a half. 
One of them was at the Asthika Samaj in Bombay. The performance she 
gave in the Nizam State when she was barely five-plus was another 
memorable occasion. Sarojini Naidu and Sir Akbar Hydari were enchanted 
by her charm and grace. The Nightingale of India gathered Kamala in her 
oe and proclaimed that the child would eventually attain international 

‘ame. 

_Kamala had the first taste of tragedy when she was six. Her little sister 
vy by whom she was very close, was snatched away by death at the age 
of three. 

A more universal calamity dislocated the family and turned the tide of 
Kamala’s career. The Second World War drove the family to take shelter in 
the safer precincts of their native Mayuram. : 

Bt this time Rajam had made up her mind to train Kamala in 
Bharatanatyam. While on the lookout for a guru, her choice fell upon 
Kattumannarkoil Muthukumarappa Pillai, who at that time was residing in 
Madanapalle and teaching Ram Gopal. The family moved to Madanapalle 
and Kamala’s lessons commenced. 

When she started the teiya tei under this venerable old man, the latter 
was already past his prime. But Kamala remembers him as possessing a 
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Strong and sturdy physique. He was active enough to demonstrate the 
adavus for her. And he would sing the items while teaching her. He coached 
her for an hour in the morning every day. The rest of the day Kamala would 
Practise the adavus while her mother watched her and corrected her. In less 
than a year Kamala had mastered the adavus and had learnt one complete 
margam, namely a set of items of Bharatanatyam from alarippu to tillana. 


It was under this doyen, affectionately referred to as Thatha (grandpa) by 

amala, that she had her arangetram. This was held in 1941 at the 
Vinayakar temple in Mayuram. Muthukumarappa Pillai conducted the 
ecital. Rajam herself played on the harmonium, while a clarionet and a 
Mridangam completed the music ensemble. No new dresses were stitched 
for the €vent. Kamala wore the costume she had donned in the film Kismat. 
Her mother served as the make-up artist, a job she continues to perform 
most happily even now for her daughters. The programme consisted of 
@arippu, in Rupaka tala, a jatiswaram in Todi raga, a sateen TE 
the varnam ‘Manav? in Sankarabharanam, and also ‘Kalai thooki, 
Varugalamo, a Telugu javali and a tillana in Kannada. 

Kamala had arrived on the Bharatanatyam scene. A heavy booking of 


recitals followed. New and old sabhas, as well as those conducting sae 
festivals, Marriages, and other important occasions sought her out and she 
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performed everywhere. A Kamala recital became one form of a status 
symbol in high society weddings. 

Muthukumarappa Pillai was too old to criss-cross the country week after 
week. He pleaded inability and sent Kamala to Vazhuvoor Ramiah Pillai, a 
distant relative. Ramiah Pillai had already migrated to Madras and had 
established himself as a teacher of Bharatanatyam. He was also choreog- 
raphing and directing dance for films. Kamala’s family moved into a portion 
of an old house in George Town some time during 1942. Lessons under 
Ramiah Pillai got under way. 

It was the coming together of a great master and a brilliant student. 
Rarely does a teacher find a learner after his heart, one to whom he can 
transfer his knowledge without reserve. And rarely does a learner come 
across an inspiring teacher who will help her realize her potential to the 
maximum. Whenever such a meeting takes place, each draws inspiration 
from the other and together they enter into a joint pursuit of excellence. 

Veteran dance observer K.M. Rangaswamy tilts the balance in Kamala’s 
favour. “People think that Kamala owes her fame to Ramiah Pillai,” says 
he, “but I would say that Vazhuvoor owes his fame to her.” 

Kamala herself takes a humble view. “God gave me a good guru,” she 
notes. And her sincerity is transparent. 

“It was a pleasure to teach her”, Ramiah Pillai says savouring the 
memory of those days. “Her grasp was remarkable. Whatever I taught at 
One session, she would perform the very next with 80 per cent perfection. 
She needed very little correction. There is nobody to equal her even today. 
“What she has is a divine gift.” 

Speed and a perfect sense of rhythm are, according to him, Kamala’s 
Strength. To those who argue that speed prevents perfect execution of 
adavus, he throws a challenge. “You may play every one of Kamala’s fast 
adavus in slow motion. Every movement would be absolutely perfect, every 
limb in its correct position. Anga shuddham would not be missed even for a 
split second.” 

; Kamala had the magic ability to make any dance item appealing. Ramiah 
Pillai was keenly aware of this and utilized to maximum advantage every 
little weapon in Kamala’s formidable armoury of skills. Whether it was 
nritta, abhinaya or bhava, she excelled in all. He used compositions on 
Nataraja to delineate the grandeur of nritta. He brought in bhakti or the 
devotional element in a big way, introducing kritis of the Carnatic music 
trinity on stage. He utilized songs like ‘Nadar mudimel’ to demonstrate 
karanas unattempted until then in Bharatanatyam on stage. Kamala 
vindicated every one of his choices. V.A.K. Ranga Rao, a dance critic anda 
dancer himself, mentioned in one of his reviews that he overheard a 
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member of the audience remark: “Kamala can dance to a news broadcast if 
she wants to.” 

It was natural for Ramiah Pillai to look upon Kamala as his foremost 
disciple among the bevy he had at that time, a group that included 
Vyjayanthimala, Radha-Anandhi, and others. Sunil Kothari has recorded: 
“[Kamala] came to be known as a leading exponent of that particular 
school. Both the mentor and the disciple became synonymous with [the] 
Vazhuvoor school of dancing.” 

With her superlative qualities as a dancer and with Ramiah Pillai wielding 
the cymbals, Kamala reigned supreme from the early ’40s on. 

“In the race among the various banis at that time, Kamala’s dance 
superseded the rest,” says Swamimalai S.K. Rajarathnam, one of the 
leading nattuvanars of today. 

“My early childhood memories of Bharatanatyam are dominated by 
Kamala,” records Lakshmi Viswanathan in her book Bharata Natyam, The 
Tamil Heritage. “I felt a personal identification which many of us children 
who had just had their debut did, with the sparkle and captivating agility of 
Kamala on the stage. Baby Kamala, as she was known, in spite of being in 
her teens, became the dream of every aspiring mother with a young dancing 
daughter.” 

This in fact is the most significant contribution of Kamala to the 
renaissance of what is today called Bharatanatyam. But for her this art 
could never have gained so much universal acceptance and appeal as it has 
today. , 
-Bala had represented the Sadir tradition. Her circle of votaries consisted 
of a comparatively small number of the cognoscenti. The frequency of her 
Public performances was also declining around the "40s. : 

When Rukmini Devi gave a jolt to middle-class morality by learning an 
art practised until then, with very few exceptions, by devadasis on 
Tesponse was not wholly positive. Her efforts did not at once break the 
spell cast on the art. She was dubbed a maverick and the opposition she hai 
to face even from the elite and enlightened is already history. 

It was Kamala who transformed, almost overnight, the loathsome into 
the laudable. The timing was perfect. The conditions ideal. And i age 
was just right. She was still a child, a ‘baby’, and her innocence — pe 
endeared her to one and all. In addition she possessed the required van f 
glamour and appeal that rendered Bharatanatyam a vitally alive art form 
contemporary relevance. 

_it “a not He the mothers who looked upon their daughters as os 
in the making. K.M. Rangaswamy who has interviewed Sie 
Says that 99 per cent of them admitted to having been inspired’ Dy % 
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The circle of audience for this art form swelled from a few hundreds to 
thousands and hundreds of thousands in course of time as Kamala’s dance 
sequences became one of the standard ingredients of successful Tamil films. 

Kamala’s first recital at the prestigious Music Academy of Madras was in 
the year 1948. It was a rare honour bestowed on the 14-year-old prodigy. It 
was an acknowledgement of her art by the establishment. True, other 
young dancers like Radha-Anandhi and Hemamalini Vijayaraghavan had 
performed under its auspices prior to 1948. But the difference was that 
Kamala became a fixture thereafter and, except for the years when she 
could not perform, her recitals became a regular feature at the annual music 
festival of the Music Academy. The Indian Fine Arts Society and the Tamil 
Isai Sangam followed suit by featuring her in their festivals every year. In 
fact, practically every significant art festival in every part of India made it a 
point to include Kamala’s performance year after year. 

“Life was at a breakneck pace,” recalls Rajarathnam. “Kamala had, on 
an average, 20 programmes a month, sometimes two within the span of a 
single day. I had no time to sing for others, even for Ramiah Pillai’s other 
disciples. We were always on the move. We hardly spent a few days in 
Madras every month.” 

He recalls, too, one every striking incident. On 30 January 1948, Kamala 
was in the midst of a recital in Cochin when the news of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
assassination reached her. Stricken by grief, she and her troupe halted the 
performance. But the crowd that had gathered became unmanageable and 
insisted that the programme continue. The performers were in no mood to 
oblige. To escape the wrath of the audience, Kamala and her party had to 
be spirited away to their lodgings by a boat brought to the rear of the 
auditorium. - 

The shift from Bombay to the South and Madras in particular did not 
spell the end of Kamala’s career in cinema. In fact, this career picked up 
and flourished, in parallel to her career on the recital stage. For one thing, 
Ramiah Pillai was himself active in the cinema, both as choreographer and 
as dance director. For another, Kamala’s family could not really afford to 
do without her film earnings. Kamala’s father had not been bringing a pay 
packet home—in fact, he is said to have taken to squandering Kamala’s 
earnings at the races—but he deserted his wife and family altogether when 
he left them to marry again. Rajam had her three daughters, Kamala, 
Rhadha and Vasanthi, to look after and bring up as best she could. In this 
hour of need, two of her brothers, Pattu and Rajamani, foreswore wedlock 
to devote their undivided energies to lending support to their sister and her 
offspring. (The other two brothers who were married had left earlier to set 
up families of their own.) 
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Kamala’s income from dance recitals, though considerable, was not 
adequate and, in any case, below what the films offered. In the 
circumstances, her elders decided that she should pursue a parallel career in 
films and that the many attractive offers which were forthcoming should be 
accepted. If this decision had to be rationalized, there was the fact that the 
dances in the films would be choreographed by her own guru who permitted 
no dilution in standard. 

The on-stage performances and the film appearances kept Kamala 
literally on her toes. It was one whirligig of recitals, rehearsals and film 
shootings. The round-the-clock schedule which was hers for more than two 
decades would have exhausted anyone less spirited. : 

But Kamala blithely danced through it all—until her first marriage with 
the cartoonist R.K. Laxman in 1952 which turned out to be a traumatic 
experience. The wedding was a gala affair attended by the social elite, the 
artists and the glitterati of the film world. Rhadha speaks of the solo dance 
recital she gave on the eve of the wedding, following the nischayatartam or 
formal engagement ceremony. Bedecked in bridal finery, Kamala sang for 
her. Ramnad Krishnan, Kamala’s guru in Carnatic music, gave the concert 
for the wedding reception. The wedding was hailed at that time as an ideal 
union of two great artists, an exciting bond between the dancing feet and 
the drawing hand. Rajam and her brothers were very happy that Kamala 
was going into a family of artists and writers. Their joy was, however, 
shortlived. . 

There was a total suspension of Kamala’s career for a year following her 
Marriage. In deference to her husband’s views, she abstained from giving 
any recital. But it was soon apparent that the marriage was not going to 
work in spite of her giving up dance. The divorce came inevitably, but after 
ten long years of anguish. She had earlier borne the impact of the bitterness 
and unhappiness arising out of the separation of her parents. Now her own 
experience with matrimony left a permanent scar on her psyche. 

Her talent and the art that is essentially an expression of ananda or ie 
saved her from frustration and despair. Once again she plunged into hero) ‘ 
routine of recitals and films. This was the period she reigned supreme wit 4 
NO peer in view. If the numbers given by Rajam, Ramiah Pillai om 
Rajarathnam are any indication, she must have given on an average nil 
Tecitals a year at her peak. The total number to date would consequently 


Tun into thousands. It never occurred to Kamala or to those around we 
keep a record of her programmes or to undertake systematic filing 0 fa 
hundreds of reviews of her recitals. Barring two or three ae or 
Pitifully small number of black-and-white photographs and hal “ rself 
SO press clippings, Kamala possesses very little material on herselt. 
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From her point of view, there was no need to maintain such records. She 
was the undisputed Numero Uno in the field of Bharatanatyam. She herself 
never felt the necessity to have a brochure printed to promote her career as 
is the practice today. And the Guinness Book craze was a thing unknown 
then. 

Although the itinerant lifestyle understandably gave no one any time for 
keeping meticulous records, the fund-raising programmes Kamala gave for 
charity purposes would alone run into a few hundreds. Educational 
institutions, hospitals and such other causes enlisted her services. She gave 
recitals in aid of Defence Personnel also. On one occasion, she made a 
personal donation of 10,000 rupees to the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund. 

With her tours abroad, Kamala’s fame spread beyond the boundaries of 
India. Her first trip was to Sri Lanka in 1948-49, where she acquired 
tremendous following. It was a country to which she was invited time and 
again in the following years. The Government of India sponsored a number 
of her trips abroad and sent her as a cultural ambassador. The first of these 
was to China in 1950-51. Rhadha remembers the terrifying bumpy air ride 
to Peking as well as the solemn occasion of the dinner given by Premier 
Chou-En-lai to Kamala and her party. The Government of India also sent 
Kamala to perform on the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s coronation in 
1953. Subsequently there were trips to the U.S.S.R. and the Far East. The 
Government also sent her as its representative to perform at a major travel 
convention in Las Vegas in the U.S. in 1962 and to the Theatre des Nations 
in Paris in 1964, 

On most of these tours, it was Rajarathnam who accompanied Kamala 
for nattuvangam. Ramiah Pillai did not fancy travelling abroad, excepting 
to neighbouring Sri Lanka. A photograph of the delegation to Japan shows 
a radiant Kamala admiring the flower-laden trees, a young Rajarathnam 
‘and the sitar maestro Ravi Shankar, among others. 

By the ’70s, opportunities for overseas tours became progressively fewer 
due to the rising prominence of a number of other artistes. One of Kamala’s 
old-time associates ventures the opinion that Kamala herself might have 
found such tours less and less attractive because the remuneration was 
insufficient and could scarcely meet the expenses of the troupe. 

There were, too, privately organized trips undertaken by her whereby 
she covered nearly half the globe. Accepting offers of private agents had its 
own pitfalls. Not all the agents honoured their commitments. In one of her 
interviews to a Tamil magazine, Kamala has narrated one such incident. At 
the conclusion of one of her tours in Europe, the agent who had made the 
arrangements called at her hotel to settle accounts—and grandly offered 
her a single deutsch mark as her share of the deal. He explained that the 
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rest of the collection was spent by him on boarding, lodging, transport and 
publicity. Fortunately this was an odd case, not repeated. 

In her tours Kamala covered most of the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, China, Japan, Malaysia, East and West Germany, 
Austria, Italy, France, Switzerland, England and Wales. Wherever she 
went she met with resounding success. It was a case of “She came, she 
danced, she conquered.” The art of abhinaya, which literally means ‘to 
communicate’, indeed transcended all geographical, ethnic and cultural 
barriers. The brief introductions she gave in English for enlightening the 
foreign audiences were found to be superfluous the moment she com- 
menced dancing. 

“The artist is grace‘itself”, was the verdict of one European newspaper. 
Said another: “[Her] grace makes one ponder on the work required to 
acquire such high perfection”. The London Observer said that Kamala, 
while remaining sincere to tradition, “has yet won the Western audience 
The Guardian of Trinidad was more enthusiastic in its appreciation. It 
observed: “Kamala invests her art with a quivering sensibility that reaches 
out to the audience. You share her joy of dancing with her.” 

Shirley Maclaine, the Hollywood star, was so taken by Kamala’ s dance 
that, on a visit to India, she spent hours with Kamala, at the latter’s home, 
discussing the art and- expressing a wish to learn it. ; 

At home Kamala continued to be a much-sought-after artiste. She was 
invariably the first choice for programmes during Official functions and 
visits by foreign dignitaries. Tamil journalist Manian narrates how Prime 
Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself suggested Kamala’s name during 
the planning of a cultural programme for an important occasion. \ 

Among the several recitals she gave on similar occasions, Kamala 


Temembers the one she gave at the Rashtrapati ales ra dancer 
duri om é isenhower, President of the Uni : 
ng the visit of Dwight Eisen! havan, Madras, during the 


America; and the performances at the Raj B 
visits of Marshall Tito, Chou-En-lai and the King of Jordan. After — 
these opportunities and invitations began dwindling until suideiaaadind 
at all. Ia in the 

There are a few framed and unframed photographs of Kama ar to be 
company of dignitaries. There is one where she gap ine = Queen 
sharing a joke. In another she is seen offering a es Sarvepalli 
Elizabeth. There are photos of Kamala conversing eo Ch SEN 
Radhakrishnan, standing next to Indira Gandhi, posing — “i any aie 
and so on. For all her high-level hobnobbing, there are hart y 


: ould, it seems, 
about her. Not so much as a hint at name 


-dropping. She c 
; hs 
‘walk with kings’ but not ‘lose the common touch’. The framed photograp 
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are not hung. The other unframed ones have to be dug out of old cardboard 
boxes in which they have been stored. Considerable prodding is required 
before she recapitulates her meetings with heads of state and other 
luminaries. Or remembers that Nehru had once enquired in jest, after 
seeing her snake dance, whether she had any bones at all. 

The “command performances” for the Government gave Kamala 
something more precious than mere prestige. For, it was at the Raj Bhavan 
in Madras that she met Major Lakshminarayanan, who was the apc to the 
Governor. Encounters during the frequent recitals at the Raj Bhavan 
strengthened their acquaintance. They were married on 2 November 1964 
at a quiet ceremony in Guruvayoor in Kerala attended by close relatives 
and a few friends. “God gave me a good husband,” she says, with a catch in 
her voice, “and we were very happy.” Two days after their wedding she had 
an important recital in Delhi and the couple had their honeymoon in the 
capital. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Lakshminarayanan was posted to Pune; 
six months later, he was sent to Bombay. Kamala left her family and the city 
of Madras, which had been the scene of her meteoric rise, in order to set up 
home with him. The parting was sad but there was comfort in the thought 
that she could pursue her career as before. Kamala remembers giving a 
recital in Bombay during this time. From Bombay the couple moved again, 
this time to Pathankot, where they stayed for nearly two years. It was while 
she was in Pathankot she conceived her only child, a son. 

Her maternal instincts had for a long while found expression in her 
relationship with her younger sisters Rhadha and Vasanthi. Rhadha relates 
how on Sundays and other holidays Kamala enjoyed giving her and little 
Vaasi a luxurious oil bath. On the rare occasions when Kamala was free in 
the evenings, she would drive them to that quiet part of the beach now 
known as Pattinappakkam and play throw-ball with them. What the three 
sisters loved most, much to their mother’s chagrin. was to sneak to the 
beach whenever there was a drizzle and run about in the sand. 

To Rhadha and Vasanthi, Kamala was a mother figure in the sense that 
she was a strict disciplinarian when it came to pursuit of the arts. At five 
a.m., they had to be up and about, to do akara sadhakam (voice practice) 
and other exercises in vocal music, which was not exactly their cup of tea. 
Giggling and shuffling of feet during dance practice sessions were met with 
disapproval. But it was not always dull work. There was plenty of fun too. 
Spending most of her leisure in their company, Kamala would take them 
out to movies, to visit friends or to eat out. 

Hence it was nothing unusual to find Kamala enjoying the role of a 
mother among all those she had portrayed on stage. All her yearnings were 
fulfilled when her son Jayanand was born. 
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Soon after the child’s arrival, Major Lakshminarayanan retired from the 
Defence services and took up a job with the State Trading Corporation in 
Madras. The couple moved into Kamala’s new bungalow in the posh Poes 
Garden neighbourhood, which she had designed with a spacious hall on the 
ground floor for dance. A new phase in her life, as busy as ever, 
commenced. New responsibilities as a mother, housewife, artiste and 
teacher made demands on her time. Uncle Pattu moved in with the couple 
to help Kamala with housekeeping, while Rajam, who had stayed back with 
Rhadha and Vasanthi, came occasionally to lend a helping hand. 

Thus there were a number of turning points in Kamala’s personal life and 
artistic career during the ’60s. On the personal front the weaning away from 
her family to set up a home and a dance-teaching institution was a 
significant change. ' 

But there had been another turning point, earlier in 1960, which affected 
her both personally and professionally. This was the parting of ways with 
her guru Ramiah Pillai, an event which left in its wake a lot of pain and 
anguish on both sides. The loss was mutual. A probe into the causes that led 
to such a turn of event brings to the fore accusations and counter- 
accusations. There seems to have been mutual recrimination about 
femuneration and failure to fulfil rehearsal and recital schedules and so on. 

A parting of this kind is inevitable, particularly when both the master and 
the disciple are great artistes much sought after. It is a fact that no other 
Profession entails this unique relationship between the teacher and a 
taught. It is a continuing bond from the classroom to the stage, where bot 
perform together, and both remain dependent on each other. 

Over the years, when Ramiah Pillai’s students swelled in mapa 
Kamala found to her dismay that her guru was not sparing time for her as he 
was wont to do earlier. For a rehearsal fixed at 9 O’clock in the morning, 
Would put in his appearance an hour and a half or two later. To dee = 
who is a stickler for punctuality, lapses of this kind became more an the 
irksome. Matters came to a head at a recital she was scheduled to a spe 
wedding reception of film actor Sivaji Ganesan’s brother. The “e 1 : 
Scheduled to start around 6 p.m. When Vazhuvoorar did not — a 
Kamala went ahead with someone else conducting the meee ts of 
half-way through the recital when the guru walked in. It was no -t sith 
‘better late than never’. It turned out to be a case of too crs ness 
again’. The incident abruptly ended a golden era of artistic co ‘ onthly 

In an article she wrote almost a decade later for the Sh felt tee 
Kalaimagal (April 1972), Kamala indicated the sadness she sti t right to 
this separation. She said: “There is no art without a = pan sg 
cheat the guru, show him disrespect or denigrate him. a6 20 | May 
Concerned, my guru-bhakti is wholehearted. It wi 
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have never come across anyone comparable to Vazhuvoor Ramiah Pillai. 
And I have no hopes of finding one in the future either.” 

For his part Ramiah Pillai brims with pride whenever he speaks of 
Kamala’s art, despite the unhappy ending of their relationship. All his 
reserve vanishes when her name is mentioned and he avows that he has 
found none comparable to her. 

After quitting her guru’s fold Kamala found it impossible to find a 
suitable person to do nattuvangam for her. Most of the nattuvanars of the 
day were diffident when it came to occupying the seat adorned by the lion, 
the Natya Kala Kesari. The other deterrent factor was Kamala’s own 
formidable prowess which was a challenge to anyone wielding the cymbals. 

Long before this she had started her forays into choreography. She had 
picked up the habit of composing the dance except for the main items like 
the varnam or tillana. Ramiah Pillai sometimes approved of them in toto or 
suggested changes and embellishments here and there. So it was not 
difficult for Kamala to launch full-scale into choreography of the main items 
when she left her guru. All those who did nattuvangam for her thereafter 
did that alone and did at no stage teach her. 

Immediately after leaving Ramiah Pillai, in what nearly amounted to a 
defiant gesture, Kamala choreographed Bhavayami Raghuramam, the 
celebrated composition of Swati Tirunal embracing the Ramayana story, as 
a varnam and performed it in the Gokhale Hall, Madras. She stood in the 
wings trembling with fear when she espied none less than Ramiah Pillai 
himself in the front row. The truly great artiste that he was, the latter not 
only sat through the recital but on a later occasion acknowledged Kamala’s 
competent choreography of the Ramayana. 

Before long Kamala started trying her hand to full-length dance-dramas 
as well. One of the first was Tyagaraja’s opera Nauka Charitram, which she 
Presented first at the Music Academy, Madras. She presented it several 
times thereafter at different places but with different casts. The Bala- 
Krishna of the story had to be changed every few years when the dancer 
outgrew the character. On one of those occasions when Kamala was 
searching high and low for an attractive little girl to play the part, in walked 
Usha Krishnamurthy (later Ramdas) with her parents and became at once 
one of Kamala’s first students. As word began to get around about this 
arrangement, more parents requested Kamala to tutor their offspring. 
When she moved into her own house in Poes Garden, she formally 
established and registered Bharata Natyalaya, her own dance school. 
Around this time, she had virtually retired from films since the demand for 
Bharatanatyam sequences in cinema had declined. She could now devote as 
much time to teaching as to her recital schedule. 
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The demand for her coaching services became quite heavy. Every mother 
wished to put her daughter under Kamala’s tutelage. Unlike some teachers, 
Kamala made it a point herself to conduct the adavu classes for each one of 
her students. She gave them opportunities to perform in a number of short 
and long dance-dramas which she choreographed and staged one after 
another. Kuchelopakkianam, Rukmini Kalyanam, Tiruvachakam, 
Meenakshi Kalyanam, Valli Bharatam, Sakuntalam, Azhagar Kuravanji, 
Silappadikaram, Nala-Damayanti, Tyagesar Kuravanji, and Panchali 
Sabatam were among the dance-dramas she staged with success over and 
over again in the ’60s and ’70s. Rhadha and Vasanthi assisted her in most of 
these ventures and formed part of the company. 

Having had to learn the theory part of Bharatanatyam on her own, 
Kamala was determined that her students should receive all-round training 
both in theory and practice. She allocated a part of the time in her classes to 
the learning and recitation of the shlokas of Abhinaya Darpana with the 
appropriate gestures. She appointed a Sanskrit tutor to help with this. She 
was convinced too that yoga should form part of the curriculum and so she 
encouraged her students to learn yoga. For her part she taught them certain 
special exercises to render the body supple and agile. ; 

Kamala’s disciples derived the invaluable opportunity of observing, at 
close quarters, a great artiste like her. She would demonstrate every 
movement again and again and correct the trainees’ efforts with meticulous 
care. And she would relentlessly make them repeat each movement until 
they executed it to her satisfaction. . 

Her latter-day students were not as fortunate. Swelling numbers 
Precluded the possibility of individual attention. The classes were held at 
irregular intervals because the week-ends, when most of her school-going 
Pupils were free, found her away giving recitals. Her preference aaa 
everything herself further eroded the class hours. For she was not only 3 
housewife, cook and chauffeur, she was also her own secretary an 
manager. One of her associates describes how irksome it used to be to — 
the classes interrupted by a string of phone calls. Delegation cot 
distribution of her workload could have made a lot of Ss Seip sd 
amazing stamina and versatility were commendable, but took a toll a 
same. The classes acquired an air of casualness about i apie 

The early ’70s found Kamala a full-fledged guru herself. At this 


ith h ru Ramiah Pillai. Alas, 
te man oe een or coutets recitals for her on a 


the man was too enfeebled by age and illness 

Tegular basis. But, for old-time sake, the stalwarts ae ect 
evening on the dais of the Music Academy, scene of : pe en 
by them in the past. The occasion was poignant. 
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spellbound, moved by the spectacle of the great Kamala paying her respects 
to her old guru and receiving his blessings. Once again the cymbals rang out 
and his deep-throated jati korvais rose to a crescendo. But too soon it was 
over. After the short opening number, Ramiah Pillai handed over the 
cymbals to his son Samraj and stepped down to watch the rest of the 
performance from the front row. Samraj on that occasion gave a sparkling 
account of his prowess. Every one of his sollukattus was received with a 
thundering ovation as they rang in unison with Kamala’s immaculate nritta, 
the sharps and flats and glides perfectly matched. 

Despite this performance, the Samraj-Kamala association never properly 
took root. She went back to engaging nattuvanars on an ad hoc basis for her 
recitals, but she had made peace with her mentor and had proclaimed her 
reverence and gratitude most eloquently through this. gesture. 

The early ’70s also brought in a new experience for Kamala which, in the 
long run, led to yet another turning point in her life. This was the American 
connection that was forged by William Skelton, Professor of Music at 
Colgate University. Skelton had came to India initially to learn music and 
learnt to play the nagaswaram. He had seen quite a bit of Indian life and 
was interested in its arts and culture. As early as 1963 he had an opportunity 
to witness a performance by Kamala, Rhadha and Vasanthi in Madras and 
was thoroughly charmed by its beauty. When he visited India years later in 
1969, as the recipient of a senior fellowship of the American Institute of 
Indian Studies, he met Kamala, along with Dr Norman Brown, the head of 
the institute. The meeting and their discussions led to Kamala’s visits to 
Colgate University in 1971 and 1973 to give recitals. . 

In the fall of 1974, Skelton brought to India his first study group of 18 
American students—four men and 14 women. They stayed in Madras for 
four months, learning Bharatanatyam under Kamala. Their purpose was 
not to make an in-depth study of the art but to have an overall acquaintance 
with the several forms and aspects of Indian arts, crafts and sciences. 
Whereas the major part of their time was spent in learning dance, the rest of 
it was devoted to learning music—vocal and instrumental—the Indian 
languages, yoga, ayurveda, palmistry, astrology, batik printing, philosophy 
and religion. 

Skelton and Kamala planned to stage a dance-drama by the students at 
the end of their stay. The subject chosen was Tyagaraja’s Prahlada Bhakti 
Vijayam as it had not been staged before. Kamala played the central role of 
Prahlada in this otherwise all-American presentation. Professor Skelton 
himself conducted the programme; he was assisted by an Indian orchestra. 
The show met with considerable success primarily on account.of its novelty. 
The fact that it was Kamala’s production kindled a lot of interest. The 
attempt was the first of its kind and the results were encouraging. 
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Understandably, however, it could not pass muster as a professional 
presentation. At best it was amateurish, Something on the lines of 
school-day dramatics. Four months was too short a period for previously 
uninitiated students to get a grip on the art. The costumes appeared flashy 
and cheap, poor in design. The props were few and ordinary. Yet the 
troupe performed in Madurai and a few other places. On their return to the 
United States there were performances at Colgate University and other 
Major cities. 

The experiment was deemed a success by Skelton from the University’s 
point of view. Emboldened, he brought over a second group of students in 
1979. The group was smaller this time, with four men and seven women. 
Again Kamala was involved and this time they picked Azhagar Kuravanji, 
by Kavi Kunjara Bharati, for the dance-drama. The production evoked 
only a lukewarm response. Skelton himself was under no illusion. He said: 
“Tt was not expected that, in the short space of three months, accomplished 
artistes could be made of American students, no matter how talented.” He 
explained that the purpose of the setting of a target like the dance-drama 
performance was to accelerate the learning process. “The group met under 
sympathetic conditions of scholarship and learning impossible to achieve in 
Conventional classrooms,” he noted. “Both Kamala, whose creative genlus 
is at the heart of this plan, and I more or less an artistic administrator, feel 
that what we are doing creates Indophiles and not just tourists... 

Speaking recently of those hectic days, Skelton waved his arms 
€xpansively to relate how Kamala would, all of a sudden, spring up and 
demonstrate “one of those fantastic movements” and bid an American 
student to repeat it. This was when Skelton would step in and gently bring 
Kamala back to earth and Kamala would then modify the movement and 
break it into simpler components for the students to follow. j 

Through the 70s, Kamala and Colgate University built up a goo 
working relationship. In 1975 the University offered her the seep 
Branta Professorship for six months. This is an honour given sed 
outstanding international professionals in music or other fields”. She eo 
the University again in 1978 to conduct classes for the second ao me 
after its sojourn in India, accompanied it back to the U.S. to stage Azihag. 


Kuravanji at the University and other centres. : = 
Her hong absences from Thaike threw her classes in India into peated 
disarray. The senior among her students found themselves byvareest g by 
fits and starts. Lack of continuity played havoc eee pede on 
Kamala was, moreover, going through a ae atten ia Madias 
8etting slowly disillusioned with the state of affairs in her mili eae 
and India. A number of factors forced her to contemplate migrating 
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U.S. She ultimately made up her mind to settle down in New York and 
withdraw from the Indian scene. 

For a leading artiste of her stature, it was a drastic step. It is nothing new 
to find Indian artistes domiciled in the U.S. and Canada. Held in high 
esteem both at home and abroad, they seem to have the best of both 
worlds. But Bharatanatyam artistes and teachers who have left India to 
settle abroad present a different picture. Their migration in most cases has 
been not so much by choice as by circumstance. Generally it has been the 
case of a wife accompanying the husband who has found a job in one of 
these countries. Instead of sitting pretty at home, the wife starts a dance 
class to keep herself more usefully occupied. In due course the wife might 
end up earning more than her husband. This is a fairly common 
phenomenon that has prompted a host of Bharatanatyam schools to spring 
up from coast to coast in the U.S., run by good, bad and indifferent 
practitioners of the art. New York alone has several schools, among them 
those established by Indrani Rehman, Padmini Ramachandran (of the 
Lalitha-Padmini-Ragini trio), Ritha Devi and several others. 

That Kamala made up her mind to join their ranks and add one more 
school came as a surprise to many. The popular belief was that Kamala had 
eveything going for her in India: she was still the Numero Uno, her students 
had started coming in for praise, she had received many of the top awards 
the nation could offer, and she had a happy home. What could have led her 
to abandon it all and make a new beginning elsewhere? 

Things certainly appeared all right on the surface. But Kamala had 
already sensed subterranean shifts that suggested a decline in her popularity 
and appeal. The symptoms were unmistakable. A downward trend in the 
number of monthly recitals she had was one of the indices. Artistes like 
Padma Subrahmanyam and Chitra Visweswaran had come into focus. 
There were other artistes as well who charged less and were therefore in 
greater demand. And the interest of the Government in utilizing her 
services had declined. In a subsequent interview to V.R. Devika for the 
Indian Express (31 January 1987), Kamala dwelt on this last aspect: “I may 
have been well-recognised, but I had no support from the Indian 
Government for my dance performance or for my dance-dramas. Occa- 
sionally the [Tamil Nadu] Eyal Isai Nataka Manram gave me Rs 1500 to 
produce a dance-drama like Azhagar Kuravanji, which was no money at 
all...My students were very good, they had come up to such a good level, 
but I was disappointed that they could not even get a dance scholarship. 
The red-tapism bothered me a lot. I wouldn’t bend and beg. Sol decided to 
leave the country.” 

It was not in Kamala’s nature to throw tantrums or raise a hue and cry 
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Kamala: 1968. 


through the media to make public her grievances. And, really, in certain 
respects she had nothing to complain of. She was the first to receive many of 
the state awards and honours. She was the first dancer to receive the 
Kalasikamani (the title was later changed into Kalaimamani) award of the 
Tamil Nadu Eyal Isai Nataka Manram in 1967-68. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi award had followed in 1968 and the Presidential award of Padma 
Bhushan in 1970. But she found that a lot of opposition had to be overcome 
before these awards could materialize. There had been an anti-Kamala 
lobby right from the Baby Kamala days. Having lain dormant for two 
decades, it had surfaced once again, explaining in her view why invitations 
'o perform at State functions or to be sponsored as cultural ambassador had 
become a thing of the past. She realized that it required her presence in 
Delhi to maintain the contacts. This she was unable to do, rather unwilling 
to do. 

Even in Madras things were not going too well for her. The Tamil Nadu 

Overnment began appointing a number of artistes as State hem 
(esthans vidwans) on a monthly honorarium Lc 1000. The first dancer 
hosen for the award was Vyjayanthimala Bali. . 

A cooling off was apparent Hoc onl in the official circles, but outside as 
Well. The Krishna Gana Sabha, Madras, first among sabhas to honour 
dancers, awarded its first Nritya Choodamani title to Padma presage 
am in 1974-75, while Kamala was still very much in the picture. The 
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subsequent awards went to Lakshmi Viswanathan, Krishnaveni Lakshma- 
nan, Chitra Visweswaran, Kanak Rele and others. Kamala received this 
title only in 1989. 

This was perhaps one of the indications heralding the arrival of a new 
order, displacing the old. More than anything else the rise of Padma 
Subrahmanyam appears to have had a similar effect on Kamala’s career as 
her own advent reportedly had on Bala’s career earlier. 

It all seemed to boil down to this. For one who had started right at the top 
and stayed there for more than four decades, it was impossible to even 
contemplate sharing the peak with another, or to be looked upon as a ‘has 
been’. She decided to walk out on the society that, in her view, was no 
longer interested in her. 

Kamala’s new school in a New York suburb, called Sri Bharatha 
Kamalalaya, was established in 1980 with one Vasanthi Abhyankar as 
President. She and the Secretary, Namby Krishnamachari, were in- 
strumental in persuading Kamala to start the venture, with classes in three 
boroughs of New York City. A good number of Indians flocked to the 
school. Following the first arangetram in 1982, there have been nearly a 
dozen more. 

Once again Kamala found her hands full. Commuting between classes, 
supervising each student personally, running a home, it was a seven-days-a- 
week routine. Her son joined her shortly after she found a house and settled 
down. Her husband initially stayed back in Madras. Besides teaching, 
Kamala gave solo recitals all over the U.S. and started staging dance- 
dramas with her pupils. 

Just as life began going smoothly for her, tragedy struck once again and 
most cruelly and unexpectedly. Her husband, who had joined her for a 
holiday, passed away suddenly after a heart attack. Far from home, she had 
to endure it all alone. She recalled later that it was her faith in God, and the 
art that he had bestowed on her, that sustained her and saw her through this 
numbing sorrow. 

Her first visit to India in 1985 after her self-exile was a sad homecoming. | 
No crowds of fans and well-wishers were there to greet her, though this 
could have been because of her intention that the visit be a quiet and 
personal affair. The vast halls of her bungalow that once echoed to the 
thythm of ankle bells and Mridangam received her with a hollow emptiness. 
With Lakshminarayanan gone she found things in utter disarray. The 
inevitable process of gathering loose ends and putting things back in order 
proved painful and laborious. ; 

On the artistic front she found things vastly changed. There had come 
into the field a whole generation of young dancers who had never seen her 
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perform. She was but a legend to them. The pall of oblivion hung over her 
stature and her achievements. 

For her part, Kamala was too wearied in spirit to stage a comeback. Her 
sister Rhadha was performing at rare intervals. Vasanthi had, after her 
marriage, given up dancing altogether. Kamala’s musicians were scattered. 

But once it came to be known that Kamala was back, requests for recitals 
started coming in from various quarters. After long deliberation on her part 
and a good deal of persuasion by her fans and friends, she consented to 
perform. The evening was surcharged with emotion, both for the performer 
and for the audience. Natyacharyas, dancers, connoisseurs, critics, students 
and others filled the hall almost to capacity. The Hindu critic later wrote: 
“Kamala danced with such a stunning spirit that the stamp of the supreme 
performer was there all over the show. Age seemed to bow before the 
power of her dedication with the result that Kamala’s dance in her present 
mellow years exhibited an exhilaration which was not witnessed even in her 
youth. One could understand it because her dancing strength and stamina 
remain with her undiminished.” 

Even those who had come merely out of curiosity were awe-struck by the 
incandescence of her art. “I’ve never seen anything even close to this”, 
exclaimed a starry-eyed youngster. The Hindu critic quoted in his review a 
veteran dance addict as saying: “She is still the dancer extraordinary. 

Cheered by the response, Kamala visited India again at the close of 1986, 
this time to perform at the Music Academy, the Krishna Gana Sabha, and 
the Brahma Gana Sabha. It was like a queen returning to her citadel after a 
long absence. 

The spell of dancing on home ground not only brought colour to her 
cheeks and a smile to her lips, it also restored to her the assurance that all 
she had to do was to ascend the stage in order to reign supreme once again. 
The Kamala magic still worked, she felt. Against this, her earlier resolve to 
stay abroad seemed to waver and she spoke of the possibility of dividing her 
time equally between India and the U.S. The decision is yet to crystallize. 


1989 marked the golden jubilee of her career. In recognition of her 
extraordinary contribution to Bharatanatyam the Sruti Foundation. pre- 
j, which it had established to 


sented her with the E. Krishna Iyer Meda : 
commemorate the memory of a man who had made a remarkab le 
contribution to the revival of the dance when it seemed to be in its death 
throes. And Sri Krishna Gana Sabha bestowed on her the title of Nritya 


Choodamani. i ee 

Fifty years of natyanjali and all those years at the top constitute ar 
achievement indeed. Awards and honours bestowed on her can be ot 
only as token acknowledgements of her artistry and her stupen - 


Contribution to the dance renaissance. 


